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in person. The six bishops found Sunderland, offered him the petition
and suggested that he should show it to the King so that he should not
be taken by surprise. Sunderland refused to look at it, but went in to
announce their arrival to the King, and they were at once admitted to
audience. They were graciously received, for the secret of their meetings
had been so well kept that James had no idea of the dismay and indig-
nation which his Declaration had aroused among churchmen, and he
expected that they had come merely to ask that the order for reading in
churches should be sent not to them, but (as was more correct) to the
Chancellors of their dioceses, and he was quite willing to accommodate
them in so small a matter. When, however, he had glanced at the peti-
tion and realised its purport he completely lost his temper, and, as had
happened at Oxford nine months earlier, he threw away all sense of
royal dignity. "This is a great surprise to me/' he said; "here are strange
words. I did not expect this from you. This is a standard of rebellion."l
The bishops on their side were no less surprised: they had been aware
that their action in presenting their petition had been bold, but they had
had no expectation whatever that they would incur so extreme a measure
of the King's displeasure, and they were dismayed at being classed as
rebels. (It may also be said that they had had no anticipation of the
enormous results which their petition would have on the course of
events; if they had had this anticipation it is unlikely that some of them
would have concurred in the petition.2) Still on their knees, as they
had been when they presented the petition, they protested their loyalty
to the King, of which their conduct throughout his reign had given
proof. James took no notice of what they said, but continued to rail at
them: they had been guilty of rebellion, "the dispensing power was
never questioned by men of the Church of England", "I will keep this
paper, I will not part with it", "I will be obeyed in publishing any
declaration", and in conclusion, borrowing the phraseology of the
Puritans but conveying little meaning, "I tell you there are seven
thousand men, and of the Church of England too, that have not bowed
the knee to Baal".

A most important sequel to this audience was the printing of the
bishops' petition the same evening and its wide distribution throughout
London. The identity of the person who communicated to the Press
this very secret document is one of the unsolved mysteries of history:

1 Barrillon says that James "ajouta que 1'ecrit etait une trompette de rebellion
(c'est une phrase Anglaise)".

3 The Life of James (II, 155) says that the petition was deliberately kept back
until two days before the Declaration shoiild have been read, and then published
with deliberate intent to inflame the people. But this view has no support
in the facts.